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very cold.- We followed a trough between the left moraine and
the mountainside, making for the " Green Lake " where former
parties had camped, opposite the side glacier coming down from
Simvu, the mountain that we wished to attempt. In the end,
however, we chose another spot about three miles lower down,
a sheltered bay that caught all the sun, where a patch of grass
had already been thawed clear of snow. The Lachhen men then
left us, promising to return when the camp had finally to be
struck. We kept on five Sherpas and our old friends Odsung
and Djun Singh who had been with us in Garhwal days. We
had only intended to retain four of the Sherpas, but one man,
called Ang Babu, had so set his mind on going up the mountain
with us that we had not the heart to send him away. He turned
out to be the keenest of them all. He had a monkey-house face,
an asset in his chosen role of professional humorist; he kept
everyone continually amused with his sallies. At the second
camp on Simvu, when we were all feeling fagged after a carry
up bad snow, he set to work immediately on arrival and
modelled a large snow elephant and then rolled on it, squashing
it flat, and pulling a face that set us all laughing helplessly.
At the end of the expedition he was rewarded with the gift of
a fine ice-axe.

Weather favoured us for the first few days on the Zemu,
which were spent in finding out the lie of the land and in sur-
veying routes up Simvu from neighbouring heights. Two lesser
points on the left bank of the glacier were climbed, one evidently
a Bavarian peak, judging by the neat masonry of the cairn found
on the top, suggestive of German thoroughness. The other peak
was new (Point 19,420 feet) and consisted of a pleasant rock-
ridge, giving out on to a rounded cap of pure ice, with a diminu-
tive crevasse right on the very top. We felt in a hopeful frame
of mind, for acclimatization seemed to be proceeding satis-
factorily for everyone; this was proved by the absence of signs
of distress when walking up to 18-19,000 feet and confirmed by
certain tests carried out by the doctor. He was constantly
prowling round, in -search of material for his experiments, and
one never quite knew what moment he would choose to make
a sudden raid for blood, so innocent was his air as he ap-
proached, holding his needle out of sight till he judged the
moment ripe for springing upon his victim. In the evenings
we used to sit round huge fires of juniper, and amuse ourselves